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The purpose of the policies proposed in this guide Lb 
to improve discipline in the classrooms of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools. The guidelines emphasize the importance of parent and 
student cooperation 11 maintaining a livable environment in the 
schools. Student and parent rights and responsibilities are listed. 
The roles played by the principal and the professional staff 
(specifically^ the teachers) in the discipline process are outlined, 
suggested courses of action for principals and staff members to take 
when confronted with disruptive situations are described, along with 
the legal constraints and obligations faced by the school staff. The 
volume also deals with corporal punishment (and advises that its use 
is very hazardous and dubious) , suspension and alternatives to 
suspension, and emergency situation procedures. (luthor/DS) 
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A ^ffiSSAGE FROM Ttffi SUPEEmTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 



Urban school ^itemi mtom tht nation have persistently encpyntered frustration In dealing 
wiUi the iisue of disclplint* The Sehool District of Philadelphia accepts the challenge implicit in 
this iituation and will utUto all available resources to improve the conditions involved. 

Over the past year and tsp^dally durmg the last six monthsi inembers of tlie Board of Edu- 
cation, School Disferict peraonnel, other weU-quaLififd and interestad mdividuals, and I have 
methodicany studied tht ramifications of establishing a firm policy on discipline. 

We shall undertake tht first major effort ill twenty years to improve discipline in the dasi- 
rooms of the Philadilphia Public Schools. Of course, extremiEm can be harmfuL A laissez faire 
procedure that permits di^uptivi behavior in tiie nsme of self-expression is as ill-advised as the 
notion of creating a rigid, complex proce^ of discipline. We shall strive to reach a level that en- 
couraps inquiiy and exprission in the educational process, while at the same time stating 
unequivocally that thtrt are baiic rules of discipline and instruction that must be followed in our 
schools. 

Discipline in the Philadelphia Public Schools m a startinf point. It is our hope that this work- 
ing draft will serve as a catalyst in beginning a dialogue tliat will eventually lead to changes in 
our 'discipline policies. 

To this end we shalU 

^ Declare the implementation of Discipline in the Philadelphia Public Schools and the sub- 
sequent development of Individual School Codes of Discipline as one of the migor profts- 
sional activitiei of the Philadelphia Public Schools. 

• IntrDduce ^stemwide the working draft through district and individual school meetings to 
familiarize our employees, parents, stidents, md other interested groups with the thruit of 
our efforts and to solicit their reactions. 

• Establish an Adviiory Committee reprtsentln| all leveli of the ^stem for the purpose of 
monitoring systemwlde reactions to our draft on diicipline. 

Midpoint in the 1976-77 school year, we shall convene a poup of school perionnel and com- 
munity representatives to review the application of the discipline document and Individual School 
Codes of Discipline so that they may offer suggestions for the revision of our guidelines and make 
additional programmatic and administrative recommendations for the Board of Education's 
consideration. 

In Septemberj 1977, we will present final recommendations for the School Board's 
consideration. 

In summary, we must re-emphasize the need for diared responability by all who assume a 
role in education in our schools* ITie ultimate solution to our problems wiil require personnel who 
possess and develop a high degree of skill and emotional strength to enable them to deal with inter- 
personal conflicts* 
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INTRODUCTION 



Disciplinary problems in our public schools acro^ the nation, and here locally in Philadelphia 
M welli have increasad at an edarming rate during the past several years. National studifi and polls 
all indicate that violence in our schools must be of primary concern to boardi of education, edu- 
cator, pupilii parents, and community leaders. The cost of this violence in human resources and 
doUari, which could better be spent to upgrade educational programs, becomes increasingly more 
difficult to bear. The time to reappraise our policies and practices relative to the problem of dis- 
cipline in our schools is upon us now. 

For more than two decades, the School District of Philadelphia has been guided in its approach 
to discipline by the contents of Administrative Bulletins 22, 22A, 22B, and its Home and School 
Supplement. Sufficient credit cannot be given to those who participated in the developmerit of 
th^ bulletins. These publications provide masterful statements of philosophy, guidelines^ policies, 
and recommended courses of action in dealing with disruption. 

However, these bulletins were prepared for use prior to the eKistence of the Student Bill of 
Righti and Responsibilities, due proce^ for pupilSj court decisions affecting suspensions, specialized 
programs in increasing variety^, paraprofessionals and other support personnel in increasing numbers, 
and changing roleSj expectations, and values of other institutions in our society. 

The present publication, therefore, is based on today's realities and imperatives. Much of it 
has been extracted from existing policy statements, administrative directiveSj and current practices* 
This publication aims: 

1* To retain and re-emphasiEe sound principles of good teaching and good control; 
2* To place all disciplinary policies and guidelines in one convenient reference source; 

3. To provide a document containing suggestions for dealing with all types of disruptive 
behavior confronting the total staff in our schools today; 

4. To suggest strategies for dealing with the overall problem of discipline In our schools 
with respect to the changing parameters in which staff must function; 

5. To re-emphasize the need for shared commitment and responsibility by all who have 
a role to play in education in our schools. 

ITiere is no simple solution to the discipline problems in our schools, nor is there a magic for- 
mula for success in dealing with disruption. The problems of violence and disruption are " -people 
problems," Their causes are deep'rooted and stem from rinny sources both within and outside 
of the schooL The long-range solution to these problems will require personnel who have developtd 
the skills and strategies to identify and remediate the causes of disruption. 
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PHILOSOPIIY OF DISCIPLE^ 



Hiatoric^y, schools haft b^n dr. |lop%ci and maintained for the purposa of preserving and 
promotiiig tht basic valu^ of the soc y in Which they e^dBt. In Amirica, this meani that the pri- 
maiy pur^sa of the public ichTOb is to develop sffectivf ^tiztns for our democracy, 
citizeni who accept i^erican idealf and who act in accotdancf with the social and moral standards 
which characteriza our democracy. All other objectives of our schools, however important and 
laudable in themselvei, must be subordinate ^d contributory to this primaty purpoii. 

Citizenship training be comei the prirtia^ obligation of the school* and such measurta of dis- 
cipline as are e^ntid to the diachai^t of thftt obligation become a iignif icant and integral part of 
all teaching. 

There can be no statemtnts on discipH'*^ without mention Qf sound basic principlts of good 
claMToom management; without some discourse on ari^istic Wd relevant curriculum; without 
indication of the responsibiUtiei of everyone who plays a pirt, directly or Indirtctly, in the instruc- 
tional program; or without reference to the forcts, institutions* ^nd piople who ihare in molding 
the minds and personalititi of young peopl^^ it is an ovet^aimpHf Ication to escpect that overt acts 
of disruption and violence can be dealt ^*th effectively by a list of prescriptive punishments. 
Effective solutions to diafuption niust address theinsilvfi to the causes and the climate of un- 
acceptable behavior in addition to suggestlona of punitiw remedifs. 

Schools reflect the society in which they gjdst. A society characterized by increasing num- 
ber ^ of violtnt crimti, powing incidtnts of drug abustj Wjdeiprtad permissiveness, and greater 
emphasis on citken rights rather thw citizen re ipon^bilitiis can expect to witne^ increasing 
incidtnces of violence in its schools- SociiJ UiatitutiQns do not ej^it in a vacuum* They are a 
part of society and m influtnctd and affect^ by the ch^gei taking place in society. 

Schools are also agents for change in our lociety, Wt must see to it that each student learns 
through school experiencts to reco^iae the Essential worth of e^ch individual and to respect 
righU; to adjust personal desiris to the wel'^ of the proup; to respect the rights and property 
of the group; to appraise one*s own work houtstly and t^tWi establish high standards of per- 
sonal intepity; and to achieve and feel per^Uil satiafactioii in group success. The achievement 
of these ideala reprtsanta an awtsorni respon^bility for thi schools, 

Whili society can assume that schoota should accept thtij share of accountability for 
citiztnship training, it must be recognized tt^tn the outset that schools cannot do the job alone. 
Tile influence of the famUy, community afld pfi^school training of the children served in our 
schools cannot be minimii^. Parents cannot evade the iinportaiit role they play in the develop- 
ment of the behavioral characterbtici of their children. iTie parent is the child*s tmt teacher and 
remains the most important teacher throughout the formative ytai^. 
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A Mhool program in citizenship training, however well intentioned and directid, could never 
approach the dtgree of influence which a parent has on a chUd. If this influence over character 
development and self^ontrol is neglected, the task of the school becomas much more difficult 
When the objectives of the school and the famUy are mutually coniistent, the task of the school 
becomes more obvious to the pupU. 

The School District of Philadelphia is committed to the goal of safe schools and an orderly 
process of instruction. This commitment requires that everyone, members of the Board of Educa. 
tion, central office personnel, school administrator, teacher, parent and student, assumes his or her 
share of responsibility toward the attainment of that goal. To do otherwise would be a great dis- 
service to the young people of our community. 
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ADMINISTERING SANCTIONS 

A. TAKING CORRECTIVE ACTION 

B. INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL CODES OF 
DISCIPLINE 

C. CODE PROHIBITING SERIOUS 
STUDENT MI^ONDUCT 



ADMINISTERmG SANCTIONS 



A. TAKmo CORHBCTnrE ACTION 

Out to tht rise and divsmty of The Sehool Disbfiat of Fhiladelphiat it is neitiier pFaotlcal nor 
ftadble to mandate a sptclf ic unif onn code of behavior and coum of corrective action to be f ol^ 
iowedi regardless of pade^ in each of our ^hook. In the broader context, however, ^1 schools 
md dl profeMond staff members must be certain thati 

a. Behavior codes and pendties levied for violations of th^ codes and designed to 
modify unacceptable or antbMial behavior are objective and Just, reflecting the 
attitude, maturity, and intellectual level of the studento« 

b. Students ^e aware of the code and the penalties levied for violations. 

c. Due process has been ob^rved throu^out in all instances. 

Elsewhere in thu statement on discipline, acceptable teacher responses for deding with dis^ 
ruptive behavior are discu^ed. Hie following are measures which a school can take in dealing with 
disruption: 

1, Student interview with the principal and/or desl^ated disciplinarian 

2« T^mporaqr alignment to a discipline room, or "coolbig off area, if available 

3. ^ter^hool detentions 

4, Deprivation, of privileges 

&• A letter or phone call to the parent 
6« Placing the student on daily report 

7, b^house suspension if administratively possible 

8, Reasdgnment or re-rostaring of Ae student 

9, Temporary suspenmon of the student 

10. Financial restitution for acts of vanddism to school property 

11. Aidpiment to an alteraative propwi for dlmiptive students 

12. Request for a lateral transfer of the student 

13. Request for a remedial disciplinary transfer of the student 

14. Request for expulsion of the student 
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The above constituti punishmtnts dettrmined by the school for offends against the school. 
Hiis liet is not exhaustive, nor is a whool restricted to any one form of punishment for any one 
offtn^« 

In instances where disruptive behavior is so severe as to constitute not only an infraction of 
a school rule but a violation as well of local, state or federal law, school officials have eve^ 
right to invoke legal sanctions against the guilty partiei. In serious incidents of extortion, assault, 
deadly wtapons, physical abuse, trtsp^ing, etc., the guilty parties should expect the schools to 
involve appropriate law enforcement officials as the result of School District employees filing 
crimind charges* 

A special caveat is included concerning the use of corporal punishment in Philadelphia. In 
light of the risks to be assumed, increasing numbers of legd restrictions placed on its use, and the 
availability of mo^e effective means of dealing with discipline, personnel are advised that the use 
of corporal punishment to mdntain discipline is prohibited. However, the extrcise of the minimum 
reasonable force nacessa^ to protect the person or property of oneself or another is not considered 
corporal punishment, but rather an act of wlf -defense, and is therefore not prohibited. 

B, mDlVIDUAL SCHOOL CODES OF DISCff LmE 

No school effort to combat discipline can be considered complete without the existence of 
a school code of discipline. WhUe general guidelines can be offered to a^ist schools in the creation 
of a sound code, each school must develop its own code tailored to its needs and resources. 

A. Basic Considerationi in Developing a Code of Discipline 

1. Secure wide involvement in the development of the code 

a. Include professional and support personnel from the staff 

b. Involve parents md community members 

c. Involve students in accordance with their levels r maturity and 
ability 

d. Involve resource people from district and central < Jjces 

2. Identify the problems to be solved 

a* Conduct a study of the causes of disruptive avior 
b. Identify the major problems 

3. Be aware of legal provisions 

a. Recopiize the rights and responsibilities of others 

b. Study the implications of recent court decisions, administrative directives, 
policies of the Board, etc. 

4. iMUre due process in the code 

14 
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5, Be specific m to the reiponsibilities of students and staff 
6p Be reasonablt in determming punitive measures 
7* Bt consiitent in the enforcement of the code 

B. A Code of Disciplint should be^ 

1. A comprehensive statement of the philosophy, policies, and di^iplinary procedures 
of the school 

2, Positive in approach^ with heavy emphasis on prottcting the rights of all individuals 

3, Clearly written in concise, easily unde^tandable language 

4. Specific in providing a clear stotement of possible consequtnces for misconduct 

5. Fair in expectations and application 

6, Regularly evaluated and updated to meet sltuationd changts 

It Widely diBseminattd among staffs students, parents, and community 

a CODE pROHBrroJG mmom stotent misconduct 

RULE 1, DISRUPTION OF SCHOOL 



A student ^all not by use of violence^ force^ noise^ coercion, threat, intimidation, 
fear, passive r^istance, or any other conduct intentiondly cause the substantial and mate^ 
rid dimption or obstruction of any lawful mission, process, or function of the scbooL 

Neither shaU he engage in such conduct with the deliberate Intention of causing the 
substantial and material dimiption or obstruction of any lawful minion, process, or func^ 
tion of the school if such a disruption or obstruction is reasonably certain to result. 

Neither shidl he urge other ^udents to engage in such conduct with the deliberate 
intention of caumng the substantid and material disruption or obstruction of any lawful 
missioni process, or function of the school if a substantial and material disruption or 
obstruction is reasonably certain to result from his urging. 

RULES. pAmGE, DESTRUCTION OR TlffiFT OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 

A student shaU not Intentionally causa or attempt to cause substantid damage to 
school property, or sted or attempt to sted school property of substantid vdue. Re* 
peated damage or theft involving school property of smdl vdue dso shall be conddered 
an act of Si. ious student misconduct. 

RULES. DMIAGE, DEDUCTION OR THEFT OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 

A student shaU not, either on the school pounds or during a school activity, school 
functioni or school event off school pounds. Intentionally cause or attempt to cause 

. 15 
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substantial damage to private property, or steal or atttmpt to steal valuable private pro- 
perty. Raptatsd damage or theft involving private property of small value also shall be 
considered an act of serious student misconducts 

RULE 4 ASSAULT ON A SCHOOL EIVgLOYEE 

A student shall not intentionally cause or attempt to cause phyiical injury or in- 
tentionally behave In such a way as could reasonably cause physical injury to any school 
employee. 

Self-defense against bodily harm Is not to be considered an intentional act under 
thk rule* 

RULE 5; PHYSICAL ABUSE OF A OTUDENT OR OTHER PERSON NOT EMPLOYED 
BY THE SCHOOL 

A student shall not intentionally do or attempt to do serious bodily injury to any 
person 

(a) on the school grounds during and immediately before or immediately after 
school hours, 

(b) on the school pounds at any other time when the school is being used by a 
school group, or 

(c) off the school pounds at any school activity, function, or event. 

Self defense against bodily hann is not to be considered an intentional act under this 

rule. 

RULE 6. WEAPONS AND DANGEROUS IN^mmNTS 

A student shall not knowingly po^ess, handle^ or transmit any object that can rea- 
sonably be considered a weapon 

(a) on the school grounds during and immediately before or immediately after 
school hours, 

(b) on the school pounds at any other time when the school is being used by a 
school poup, or 

(c) off the school pounds at any ^hool activity, function, or event. 

This rule does not apply to normd ^hool supplies like pencils or compasses but do^ 
apply to any firearm, any eKplosive including firecrackers, any knife, and other dangerous 
objects of no reasonable use to the pupil at school, 

RULE 7. NARCOTOS, A LCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, AND STMULANT DRUGS 

A student shall not knowin^y po^^, use, transmit, or be under the influence of 
any narcotic drug, hallucinogenic drug, amphetamine, barbiturate, marijuana, alcoholic 
beverage, or intoxicant of any kind 
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(a) on thf school grounds during and immidiately before or immediatsly after 
ichool hoursi 

(b) on the ^hool pounds at any other timt whtn the school is being used by any 
school group, or 

(c) off tht school pounds at any school activity^ function, or tvent. 

Use of a drug authoriitd by a medical prescription from a registertd physician and 
carried in a labiled Ite containir, shall not be considtrid a violation of tfiis rule. 

RULES. REPEATED SCHOOL VIOLATIONS 

A student shall not repeatedly fail to comply with directions of principals, teachers, 
or other authorized school pe^nnel during any period of time when he is properly under 
the authority of school personnel 

Thk rule riiould be applied with circumspection* Basically, it is aimed at those stu- 
dents whose conduct is consistently at odds with normal school discipline and who do not 
respond to guidance or minor discipline* It also may apply to the student who stubbornly 
refuses to carry out some legitimate direction of his teacher or of other authorised school 
personneL Consideration shouid be given to whether a student Aould receive severe, 
lenient, or perhaps no punishment for failure to comply with directiony based on reason- 
able opinions held in good faith that the directions were unauthorized or detrimental to 
some proper interest, 

RULES. DISRUFnVE iWD/OR OFFENSIVE USE OF LANGUAGE 

Student ^aU not use lanpiage in any school publication, in any meeting of students 
or in messages through the public address system which Is profane, obscene, intentionally 
disruptive or offensive to other studente, faculty or the community. 

In sum, school personnel must be certain when meting out punishment that: 

a. it is fair 

b. due process for all partis has been given 

c. all legal guidelines have been observed 
d« all State Code provisions have been met 

e. all School District directive have been followed. 
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PROCEDURES 

A. SUSPENSION OF STUDENTS 
DefmitiOP r 

A tBmpQfixy suspeniioQ w eKclusion from sbhool and all school-relatfid activities for a psriod 
of from one to three school days by the principal or viae principal. A temporary suspeniion may 
be ixtended from three to five ^hool days provided the student and his parent are offered the op^ 
portunity for m informal hearing by the principal^ viee principal, or diiclplinarian. 

Condlttons for studente in regular programs: 

1. Th% prindpal^ viee principal, or discipllnwan ^all meet with the student prior to the 
suspension and discuss the reasons for the suspension; the student shall be offered an 
opportunity to explain why a suspenson should not be given. 

2« Students shall be pennitted to make up examinations and work missed while being dis« 
eiplined by ^spension. 

Notification of suspension shdl be in writing and shall contain: 

a. The number of days of suspension 

b, Tbw reinstatement data 

The reason(s) for suspenmon as prodded in the Code Prohibiting Serious Student 
Misconduct 

d. ^e date for the infonnal hearing 

4. Ftf ents may be requested to come to school for a conference as a result of a temporary 
mispension, but the failure of a piurent to appear is not mifficient basis for keeping the 
student on suspension. 

6« A student who fails to return to school on the reinstatement date is to be taken off the 
suspension list and handled as an absentee; the usual procedures should be fqllowad to 
encourage the student's return to schooL 

6* Every school shall maintain a record of all suspensions which shall include: 

a. Date of suspension 

b. Length of suspenmon 

c. Reason for suspension 

d. Date of return •* 

e. Number of times the student has been suspended during the cuRent year. 

19 
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7. Informal Hearings 



The purpo^ of the infofmal hearing is to enable the student to meet with the appropriate 
school official to explain the circumstances surrQUnding the iVint for which the student 
is being suipended, to demonstrate a case of miitaken identity^ or to show that there is 
some compelling reason why the itudtnt should not be suspended. The informal hearing 
also encourages the student's parents to meet with school personnel to discus ways by 
which future offenses can be avoided. At the informal hearing, the following due process 
requirements are to be observed: 

a. Notification of the reasons for suspension in writing to the parents and the student 

b. Sufficient notice regarding the time and place of the informal hearing 
c* The right to cross examine witnesies 

d* The student's right to speak and produce witness on his behalf, 
OFP-SIIE ALTERNATWl DISCff LE^^Y PROGRAMS 

Each principal^ before initiating placement of a student in an off -site program^ must make sure 

1. Hie student has been displaying serious disruptive behavior, and that clear and concise 
records were kept to document such patterns of behavior. 

2* Thorough screening for academic and adjustment problems has been made, including a 
piychological examination, , 

3. Counseling sessions with student and parent have been held to determine the student's 
problem and to attempt remediation within the scope of the individual school services, 

4* The off^site propam meets both the academic and coun^llng needs of the student, 

5, TTie Discipline Case Report to the district miperintendent is made on Form EH 21, with 
all processes observed. 

TRANSFER TO RENffiDIM. DISCff LmARY SCHOOLS 

1, Action Taken by Principals 

a. In General: 

(1) Disciplinary Iftansfer Requests are to be prepared on an EH 21, Discipline Case 
Report. 

(2) Disciplinary IVansfer Requ^ts are made the principal Jo_ the District 
Superintendent. 

(3) While the preparation of the report may be delegated, the final responsibility 
for its preparation rests with the principal. 
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(4) The requiit for transftr should contain sufficient information to afford the 
District Suptrintendent a sound basis for judgment* 

(5) Tht languagt of the rtquest should be cisar and concise* 

(6) The District Supt rinteKident should not be committed to a particular course 
of action by the principal, 

(7) If a current psychological examination (one completed within the prior twelve 
12«month period) is not available^ then a Requeit for Fiycholog^cal EH 7S 
should be prepared and accompany the EH 21. 

(8) At the Senior/Technica! High School level, all procedures must be in accordance 
with the "Student Bill of Rights and Responiibilities." 

b. Specifically: 

(1) When a trantfer to a disciplinary school is recommended by a principal the 
school will on the same day notify the District Office of the principars recom- 
mendation. 

(2) The school will on the same day notify the student's parents by either telephone 
or letttrp sent by mail^ of the rt commended transfer and arrange an appointment 
with the parent within three days, Mtwt a conference; or, if the parent does 
not appear for a conference^ iinthin the three days from the initial date of the 
suspensioni the principal shdl notify the District Office^ 

(3) If the parent fails to appear for the school conference, or after the conference 
if the principal still desires to transfer the student^ the school will forward the 
EH 21 to the District Office. 

Actions Taken by the District Superintendent 

a« In General: 

(1) Beoause of the limitation on the number of days of a suspension and the neces^ 
sity to provide due process^ the decision reguding the request for Disciplinary 
Transfer Is to be made as promptly as possible. 

(2) In emergency incidents involving assaults on employes, canying deadly weapons, 
etc«j every cDnsideration to comply with the principal's request for Dlsciplina^ 
IVansfer muit be given by the District Superintendent to insure that the student 
involved will not be returning to his/her home school. 

b. Specifically: 

(1) The District Office, on the same day as the receipt of the telephone call from 
the school, will arrniife a District Office conference with the parent within 
three school daijs from the date of the telephone call. A letter will be sent 
to the parent by certified maiL 
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(2) ThB parint ihidl be advised at the school and at the district office conferencea 
that his or her ion/daughter has a righti in addition to the oonferenoes, to an 
imp^tial hearing to determine whether or not he/she should be tranaferred. 

(3) If the parent agrees to a reaommended transfer to a disciplinary schooh a waiver 
of hearing form will be signed by the parent either at the school or at the Dis^ 
trict Office, If a parent refuses to accept a tranifer to a remedial disciplinary 
school, or fails to appear for both the school and District Office conferences, 
then the following procedure shall be followed: 

Th§ Dtetrict Office sh^l send a letter within sik school days from the 
initial date of the suspeniion by certified mail. This letter shall contain 
a statement of the reasons for the recommended transferi a statement 
that there is a right to a hearing to contest the transfer; and all other 
pertinent infonnation pertaining to the recommended transfer. 

If a parent requests a hearing, such hearing shall be ^heduled no sooner 
than three (8) days, nor later than ten (10) days, after the receipt of the 
request for a hearing. The Diitrict Office shall be responsible for 
arranging hearing dates witfi the various hearing officers. 

If a hearing is held,.and the hearing officer recommends a transfer to a 
remedial disciplinary school, then the parent shall be provided with a 
letter indicating hiM or her right to appeal this decision. This letter shall 
either be handed to the parent at the time of the first hearing if there is 
an immediate decision by the hearing officer, or shall be sent by certified 
mail to the parent, md the second hearing shall be scheduled no sooner 
than five (5) days, nor later than ten (10) days^ after the decision of the 
fi^t hearing is mailed to the parent. 



3, Formal Hearings 

Education is a fundament^ right, and students must be afforded all elements of due pro^ 
cess if they are to be excluded from school. In a case involving a possible expulsion, the 
student is entitled to a formal hearing, A fonnal hearing may be held before the Board 
of Education or a duly authorized committee of the Board, preferably composed of no 
fewer than three members of the School Board, TTie decision of the hearing committee, 
when expulsion is recommended, must be taken to the Board, A majority vote of the 
entire School Board is required to expel a student. 

At the formal hearing, the following requirements of due proce^ are to be observed* 

a. Notification of the charges in writing, sent to the parents by certified mail, and to 
the student 

b. Sufficient notice of the time and place of the hearing 

c. The right to a hearing before an impartial party 

d. The right to be repre^nted by counsel 
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e. TTie right to be preiented with thi names of witness against the student, and 
copif s of thtir statements and affidavits 

f . Hie right to demand that such witness appear in pei^n and answer questioni 
and be crQ^-examined 

g. ThB student's right to testify and produce witness on his or her bihalf 

h* A record of the hearing; a copy of the record riven to the student at the stude^^t's 
expense 

h ThB proceeding held with all reasonable speed. 
D* SUGGESTIONS FOR DEALmG WITH EftffiRGENCy SITUAllONS 
An emergency situation eidsti as the result of an act or series of acts which 

1. intenfupt or obstruct the educational propami 

2. are inimicd to the hedth, safety, and welfare of others, 

3, damage school property, or the property of others assigned or adjacent to the school* 

4, di^upt or endanger the orderly operation of the sdiooL 

WhUe the relative seriousness of incidents Is bb varied as their number, foIlQwing are some re^ 
commended procedures for dealing with emergency dtuationii 

EXTORTION 
Staff Member: 

1. ^ alert to the existence of such activities. 

2. Report incidents of extortion. 

3. Protect identity of infomiant when possible. 

4. Provide description of property takens or the nature of the threats and type of fear 
induced. 

6, Provide description of individuali and/or poups involved^ 
Mncipal: 

1, Call suspects to office* 

2. Offer chance to make restitution, 

3^ Conduct search if reasonable cause exists. 
4* Seek a^istance from Intemal Security. 

5. Notify parente of those involved, 
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6. Adviie victim and parents of criminal f Uing praqedures. 

?• Take appropriate diiciplinary action* 

8. File Serious Inaldint Report. 

9. Notify the district superintendent. 

Sttf f Mtmbert: 

1. Raport inddents of alcohoi on prtmiies or its by studetiti. 

2« Turn in phydaal evidtnei, if available. 

8, Ftoteot namti of informants. 

4, Ha?e su^ecttd umH esoorttd to off i^* 

Frindpal: 

1, Confisoata into^cants. 

2, Nott student's speech, breath, phydcal contr^^^ 

3, Conduct search if reasonable caui^ exists, 
4« Notify puftnts of those involved. 

6« Requast madicd asdstanca in cases of Ulness- 

6. Taka appropriate disciplinuy action. 

7. Notify tha district suparintendent« 

8. Rafar to Directive on Drug Ralatad Incidtntif PUa 105, October 1, 1974, 

PIOHTDJO 
Sttf f Mambars: 

1, Order students to dadst. 

2. When faadbla, aaarclse nec^a^ physi^^ cofiteol to maijitai^ orde^, 

3, Call for issistanoe whan help is n^ded^ 

4. Report incidents of fighting to principsl or d^foited dbcifilintf 1^; includa names of 
combatants, relativa seriousness, probable caU^^ if knovrn, etc. 

1. I^ovide first aid for injured. 

/ , 
/ 
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2. Dirtct combatants to office, 

3. AUniniiza iAvolvement of other studtnts. 

4. Direct onlookeri back to cla^. 

5* Sttk a^tance from other adults, such as htarnal Security and non-tiaching aisiitants. 
If immidiattly availabie. 

6, Intarrogate participaAto and witness where possible. 

7« Take appropriatt disciplinary action; notify parents. 

In txtrema circumstances^ the following steps may be considered: 

h Call police when internal attempts to control situation are insufficient; i.e., police, J.A«D 
Civil Disobedience Unit^ etc. 

2. Use staff and studente to identify witness, combatantai victims, etc. 

3. File Student Accident Report. 

4. File &rious hcident Report. 

5. Seek asdstance from Internal ^curlty. 

6. Notify the district superintendent. 
7« Cooperate with pblice. 

8. O^anize^ record, and file all pertinent information relating to the incident. 

WEi^ONS 
Staff Membe]^: 

1, Be alert to the possible existence of weapons. 

2. Record observation in detail. 
S, Protect identity of infomiant. 

4, Report presence or possible pre^nce of weapons to the principal immediately, 

5. Avoid alarming other students. 
ftincipal: 

1. Locate offending student, 

2. Direct student to office, 

3. Request assiitance of other adults, such as Inttrnd Security or non-teaching assistants, 
if available. 
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4. Confiscatf weapon, 

5. Do not atttmpt forclblt disarming. 

6. Institute saarch If reasonablt cauit axiati. 

1, Cd\ police; submit confis^attd weapon to police. 

8, Notify parenta of student(s) involved. 

9. Take appropriate diaciplinary action. 
10* File Serious Incident Report. 

11, Notify the district superintendtnt* 

TRESPASSmG 

There is currently a City ordinance making it illegal to trtspass on School District proptrty 
without authorization. The ordinance provides that failure to obtain permisiion, within 
fifteen minutes^ to remain on the premlst s constitutes a violation of the ordinance* The 
ordinance imposes a maKimum fine of $S00 and a maximum of ninety days in jail. 

Staff Members: 

1, Direct treipassers and/or outsiders to main office. 

2* Report presence of outsider to main office immediately, 

Principd: 

1, Direct outeidei^ to leave premises immediately. 

2* Advtoe outsiders that trespassing is in violation of a Qty ordinanM, and is a summtfy 
offense. 

3. Secure description of tfispasse^. 

4. Escort trespassers to exit door, 

5. Seek assistance from interna! Security or non4eachlng assistant (if Immediately available) 
or local police if necessary. 

6. If tresp^ers apprehended on school property refuse to leave^ they should be held by 
the school security officer and turned over to the police* 

7. Provide police with description of outaidera if they are dispersed before arrival of police. 

8. If arrest is made, fUe Serious Incident Report, 

9. Notify the district superintendent. 
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DRUGS 

In CBBBB involving possible overdose of drup, refer to Administrative Bulletin No, 9, Medical 
Emtrgencisi. 

Staff Members: 

1. Be dert to the existence of such materials* 

2. Report incidents of drug usage or presence of drugs. 

3. Protect identity of informant. 

4 Turn in suspected drup with report, when pcssible. 
ftineipal: 

1, Confiscate suspicious materials, 

2, Conduct search if reasonable cause exists. 

3, Submit confiscated materials to local police for analysis* 
4» U narcotics are determined, 

(a) cooptrate with local police in arrest 

(b) notify parents 

(c) take appropriate disciplinary action 

(d) file Serious Incident Report 

(e) notify the district superintendent. 

5. If narcotics are not determined, destroy all communications relative to the reporting of 
the incident, 

6. Refer to Directive on Drug Related Incidents, File 105, October 1, 1974, 

ASSAULT/BATTERY 
Stirff Membei^: 

1. Exirclse depee of self-defense necessary to terminate assault. 

2. Lend assistance to victim; exercise that depree of physical constraint necessary to ter- 
minate assault. 

3. Seek assistance from other adults. 

4. Report incident immediately; identify a^ailant, victim, circumstances of incident, loca- 
tion of incident, etc. 

5. Exercise the right to press charges. 
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Secure staternents from those involved^ 


8. 


Advise victim of right to file criminal charges. 


9. 


Notify parents of students involved. 


10. 


Take appropriate disciplinary action. 


11. 


File Serious Incident Report. 


12. 


Notify the diitrict iuperintendent. 



MASS WALKOUTS 
Staff Members: 

Report incident, or rumoj^ of impending incident, immediately. 
Principal: 

1. Check and assess situation personally. 

2. Alert all staff members, preferably through a prearranged code* 

3. Urge students to return to class, 

4* Advise studont^ lawful means of resolving grievances, 

5, Initiate mf . ^vith student leaders. 

6. Advise participants that non compliance Hrill result in disciplinary action against 
participants, 

7* Seek assistance from Internal Security and N.T.A,'s, if readily available, to contain 
situation, 

8, Call police if disruptive activities do not cease. 

9. Notify the district superintendent, 
10. Notify parents of all offenders. 
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11, Taki apptopriito disciplinary action. 

12. FUe Serious Inoident Report. 

VANDAUSM 
Staff Membe^i 

1* Uentify ?mdal§^ if known « 

2, Terminate vandaliim^ if poublc; adult assistinces if necessiry. 

3, Raport incidtnto of vandalism immediately, 

4* Leave scene of vandalism intact; preserve evidence. 
Principd: 

li A^ass extent of damagt« 

2. Notify the district superintendent of m^or damage. 

3. FUa Serious bcident Report. 

4* Notify local police of major damage or lo^* 

5i Cc operate with local police in inv^igation. 

8, U vandals m students^ take appropriate disciplinary action. 

7. File criminal charges, if warranted. 

BOMB THREATS 
Staff Rhmberi: 

li Be alert to the existence of such activities, 

2. Notify principal immediately upon receipt of a bomb threat. 

3. Mmntain evidence of bomb threat if communication is received in writing; make notation 
of ewct words used if received by telephone. 

Principal: 

1, Arrange to evacuate the building, unless there is reason to believe the threat is a hoax. 

2. Do not sound the fire alarm. 

3, Always call police emergency and report threat. 

4. Cooperate with police in evaluating incident and conducting search if deemed necessary. 
6* If suspicious device is found, evacuate building in orderly fashion, 



6* Do not touch or Etttmpt to dBtum suspicious devices. 

7. FUe Serious tocident Report, whtther or not bomb threat is a hoax, - 

8. Notify the disWct superintindent. 

E, SCHOOL EMPLOYEES AS WITNESSES m LEGAL PROCEEDWGS 

Wim cmnma ch«gts are filed, school personnel appearing as witnesies are advised to: 
1* Act as naturdly and as relaxed m potdble. 
2* Be attentive to aU quest ions ^ed, 

3. .^fwer each question as iuccinctly and completily as possibli. 

4- Paust briefly before ^werlng each question in order to gather thoughts carifuUy; do 
not be hunied into answering. 

5* Withstand atttmpts by counsel to create feelings of uneasine^. 

6. Avoid drawing conclusions when giving tistimony, 

7. Give objective answers; do not offer iubjectiva opinions, 

8. Avoid cluttering testimony with irrelevant and immattrial information. 

9. Avoid using educational terms or titte such as A,LD, ftopam; Motivation ftopam; etc, 

10* Relate the facts as they are known and in a manner intellipble to others who were not 
present at the time of the incident, 

11, Refrain from answering questions that are not clearly understood, and to requist 
clarification. 

12, Provide only information which is readily In mind and does not have to be "looked up/' 

13, Avoid offering documents mto testimony; other procedures exist for introdudng 
them. 

14, Avoid attempting to justify any answer or to argue with counsel. 

15, Stop giving testimony when counsel bepns to speak, 

16, Avoid the use of humor when testifying, 

17, Avoid the careless use of pronouns which may confuse the court. 

Both the Legal Department and the Office of Internal &curity are prepared to offer assistance 
to School District employees who are involved in legal proceedings related to disciplinary matters. 
Hiis aiiistanQe includes ^cort servict to hearing and couy t procedures. 
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F. VISITORS TO SCHOOLS 

Acts ot violence in our schools art committed by both those who attend our schools and those 
who are noi enrolled in our schools. 

TiiB following guidelines have been developed to help minimize acts of aggression, vandalism^ 
and general disturbance performed by unauthorlEed persons in the schools: 

1. Post at all entrances to ichooli, and at other appropriate places, a copy of the City of 
Philadelphia Anti-Trespass Ordinance and a copy of the School District Visitation 
Regulationi. 

2. All authorized visitors in a school building muit sign a register in the office (or other 
designated location) prior to going to any other location in the building. 

3. Each person's reason for being in the school must be verified by office personnel. 

4. Each visitor is to be provided with a visitor's badge and is required to wear the badge on 
outer clothing throughout the authorized visit. 

5. At the conclusion of the visit, the identification badge is to be returned to the main office 
of the sehooL 

6. All School District personnel who may be visiting a school must wear identification 
badges on outer clothing at all times during the visit. 

7. &hool staff members who observe visito]^ in a school building without identification 
badges are to report their presence in school to the main office immediately . 

8. Failure of a visitor to comply with the above procedureSj and subsequent failure to ob* 
tain consent within 15 minutei after entry on school premises, shall be presumptive 
evidence of violation of the City Ordinance. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND DISCIPLINE 



A. GiNERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

B. THE PRINCIPAL IN A SUPPORTIVE ROLE 

C. RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO THE PRINCIPAL 

D. THE PRINCIPAL AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

E. THE PRINCIPAL AND INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 
CODES OF DISCIPLINE 

F. CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
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THE PRINCff AL AND DISCIPLLNE 



A. GENERAL CONSroERATIONS 

As the adminiBtrative Itader of a school, the principal playi a unique role in the development 
of an acceptable level of discipline in the schooL Incumbent in the role of principal is a large share of 
the responsibility for the conduct of both full and part»time students to and from school and en 
route to educational experiences cutsldt the schooL 

An effective school leader unde^tands the tremendous influence that must be brought to bear 
to find solutions for school problems. No administrator should think that these problems may be 
solved by one person. 

As school leaders, principals pomBm preat influence with their staffs in identifying those disci- 
plinary problems which create the great^t dteruption to instructional programs. Pfincipals must 
assume leadership in Inv^tigating the causes of th^e dbruptions and in sugg^ting remedi^ to com- 
bat the causative factoid. In coordinating the efforts of the staff, the principals are aware of their 
special r^ponsibUities and obligations to: 

Follow administrative directive and policies. 

ftovide for the b^t conditions of teaching and learning. 

Acquaint themselves with the students, parents, community and staff. 

Adapt measure to the specific needs of the students. 

Know and use the resources of the School District to deal with the special 
problems of students. 

Know the community agenda that may be called upon for special a^istance. 
Observe due process procedures in relation to staff, students, and parents. 

M modern school leaders, principals must accept the fact that there is no substitute for their 
own good example. Those qudities which they d^ire to see in othe^ are those which they themselves 
must demonstrate. A principal's appreciation of good planning is exemplified by a sound, orderly 
school organization* A desire for teacher consistency is exemplified by a principars own consistent 
approach in dealing with problems. The qu^t for others to accept their share or responsibility for 
discipline is exemplified by the principal's pereonal involvement in disciplinary matters, and the desire 
that staff members be knowledgeable regariing the r^ources of the school Is b^t exemplified by the 
principars awareness and use of School District resources. 

B, THE PRlNCff AL IN A SUPPORTIVE ROLE 

The principal has the responsibility to see that in each school there is a procedure that has 
been developed for dealing with either single serious incidents or cumulative patterns of unacceptable 
behavior. 

Administrators have every right to expect that teachers will do all within their power to remedy 
infractions of classroom and school rules, and teachers have every right to expect assistance and 
support in serious cases or rule infractions, or when their own attempt to remediate have been 
unsuccessfuL 
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Among the thiup that a principal can do are: 

1. Bafore the Fact 

a. Ketp teachers aware of special conditioni^ within the school 

b. Conduct or organizt staff dtvaiopmtnt scions on succ^ful cla^room 
practice. 

c. Develop with staff, studente, and parents procedure for handling crisis 
situations. 

d. Msseminate thm information to afl affected groups. 

e. Provide orientation for special problems faced by the students in a 
particular schooL 

f . Involve the staff, students^ and parents in the development and periodic 
review of a school code of conduct, 

g. Jointly develop with parents, students, and staff a plan to deal with 
cumulative disruptive pupU behavior. 

h. Disseminate this information to parents, students, and staff. 

i. Keep teachers informed of specif events, and community activities, 

j. Provide ttache]^ with various opportuniti^ to learn about the community, 
and provide opportuniti^ with which they can identify. 

k. Encourage teachers to notify administrators of ipecial situations, rumors, 
impending difficulties, etc. 

L Discus with teachers the reasons behind administrative dtcisions relative 
to discipline, 

m. Keep teachers well-informed and up to^date relattvt to all admintotrative directives, 
court decisions, etc, and apprise staff members ^f the actioM taken, and reasons 
for, administrative decisions* 

n. Keep all lin^ of communication open. 

2. During a Disruptive Incident 

a. Respond immediately to serious situations and provide medical affiistance 
and examination. 

b. Provide for and underetand the po^ible emotional involvement of the teacher, 

c. Respect the dignity of the teacher as a profeaionaL 

d. Allow a teacher time to regain composure. 

e. Offer immediate relief to the teacher if necessary, 
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f. Adiiif the ttacher of each citizen s rteponsibility to file criminal 

chai^ii In strious incidents such as a^ultj theft, etc., and be prepared 
to support the teacht r and assist in the proce^. 

3, Arter the Fact 

a. Follow through on decisions made relative to the indicent. 

b. Evaluate the reaction to the incident with the teacher; 
indicate how it mi^t better have been handled, if necessary. 

Attempt to discover the caus^ of the incident. 

d. If possible, include in any plan of remediation an attempt to 
eliminate the caus^ of the incident. 

e. Inform the teacher of remedial measure taken. 

f. Maintain thorou^ records of the incident. 

g. UtUize available r^oure^ in remedying the incident, 

h. Keep line of communication open. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO THE PRINCIPAL 
1. Curriculum 

a. Law^Related Education: Course in law-related education can be 
developtd in an attempt to motivate studtnts to live effectively and 
iucctisfully within our legal iystem, ^^e courses provide pupils 
with the skills to utUize the democratic proce^ to improve society. 
Th^e course would strm the limit of authority^ the assumption of 
r^ponsibility by all citizens^ the citizens' entitlement to due proc^^ 
and definitions of justice. 

Law-related education goes beyond simply reading about good 
citizenship, but rather plac^ emphask on living the law. 

b. More Effective Use of Existing Guidance Periods: Each principal should 
have the responsibUity to see that there is an effective propam of guidance 
in each schooL This should start with the classroom teacher who should 
develop, with the cla.^, proper rul^ of conduct. These should be rein- 
forced in small groups by the counselor. The mandated guidance period 

of the middle and junior high schools could effectively be used to develop^ 
review, and reinforce individual school cod^ of conduct. 

L^ons could be developed aimed at reducing the number and severity of 
personal confrontations, petty crimes, vandalism, and conflict. 

Additional emphasis should be placed on utilizing principles of law in the 
resolution of conflicts. 
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Guidance counselor should make efftctive use of guidance periods 
for poup counsding scions aimed at reducing disruption. 



c. Cumculuni Relevancyr Curriculum materials need to be rnlevant 
and meet changing student needs and inter^ts. There should be a 
periodic review and evaluation of the effectiveness of the curriculum in 
each school It is the r^ponsibility of each principal to formulate such 
curriculum after consultation with parents, staff, and students, and with 
the Msbtance of the Department of Instructional Services. 

Scheduling 

Ptriodic evaluation of scheduling practices should be undertaken to assure 
that the school organization: 

a. Is characterized by well balanced schedules and programs. 

b. Makes ever>* attempt to eliminate the anonymity of its students through 
the implementation of **House Plans'' or "School-within-a'Scliool" 
concepts. 

c. Providei for effective movement of students and closes. 

d. Provides for adequate supervision at entrance, change of period, and 
diimissal times. 

#, ftovides for the optimum utilization of existing facilities. 

f. Strives for proper student placement and classification in light of student 
needi. 

g. Takes into account special abilities and talente of its pe^onnel. 
h* Proirtdes alternatives for those studente with individual problems. 

Deployment of Personnel 

Because schedules and propams change, principals must periodically 
evaluate the deployment of available personnel In doing so, principals 
must be mindful of: 

a. Locations which may contribute to disruption; e.g., entrances and exits; 
lunchrooms; play yards; narrow corridorB; stairwells; dimly lit areas; 
etc. 

b* Activities which may have the potential for disruption, such as parties, dances, 
athletic events* rallies, graduation exercises, holiday celebrations, fire drills, 
excurrionSs etc, 

c. Times of day which have the potential for diHruption, such as lunch periods, 
afternoons, recess, early dismi^als, etc. 
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d. Special conditions which may contribute to disruption; e.g., excessive 
abienteeism by tha staff , outside community tensions^ sudden changes in 
weather, rumors, presence of outsiders, previous incidents of disruption, 
neighboring schools 1th dissimilar calendars or schedules, etc. 

Student Placement Policies and Procedures 

There should be dearly estabiyhed procedures fur individual screening of students so 
that they will be placed in the most appropriate instructional program with opportunity 
for rta^gnment within the regular network to special education propams* The most 
effective disciplinary measures are those that are preventive in nature. Careful attention 
to the proper pla^ment of students within a given learning environment may do much 
to offset posdble problems. A comprehensive, on-going student placement process should 
be developed and implemented in each school so that each student is placed in a situation 
ttiat is properly chidlenging* Consideration needs to be given to: 

a. Student placement meetinp within scliools and with feeder schools that: 

(1) provide for the development of a program for proper placement for every 
student with special attention to new admissions 

(2) identify students of high potential who are falling short of working to their 
maximum capacity 

(3) identify po^ible disciplinary problems 

(4) identify the needs of students who have eKhibited behavior problems* 

b, "In-house" student placement meetings to: 

(1) identify tmergh ' disciplinary cases 

(2) evaluate pre-term placement of students 

(3) suggest alternative placement po^bilities for problem cases 

(4) suggest resources to be used to assist students in their adjustment problems 

(5) maintain school flexibility in rraponding to adjustment problems 

Early Identification and Inter vention 

Much needs to be done in the early identification of special learning problems^ and more 
needs to be done in the placement of these students in adaptive programs. Continued 
frustration with academic tasks leads to boredom which eventually manifests itself m a 
disciplinary case; continued failure leads to hostility and disruption of a school program* 

Principals^ counselors^ and teachers need to be ever-alert to the characteristic and sympto- 
matic eKpressions of serious learning problems* Once identified^ psychological services 
need to be involved to recommend placement in appropriate spiclallzed programs* Coun- 
selors can be helpful to parents in Interpreting the need for specialized services and agisting 
them in understanding and accepting the service.s. 
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6* School Procedurts 



The prinsipal has the responsibility to see that in each school there are developed cooper- 
atively procedures for de aliiig with cumulative diauptive behavior and with single serious 
incidenti, Tlie procedures must outline methods that may be utUized prior to coniidering 
suipanaion. 

7* Alternatives to Suspension 

As a result of due procw requirements for students and time limitations placed on sus* 
pensions by the courts, Individual schools need to explore alternativei to the suspension 
of students, such as: 

a* Individual student conferences that may lead to referrals to parents, counselorSj 
and teachers 

b. Individual School Alternative Fropams 

Schools experiencing serious disciplinary problems diould consider the develop- 
ment of an alternative propam tailored to the needs of disruptive youth. Alternative 
programs are not supplementary to other programs, but represent a resteucturing of 
the learning environment to provide a reinforeing, non-threatening atmosphere which 
emphasizes poup interaction. While the academic components of alternative pro- 
pams continue to provide instruction in the baf ic skills^ the alternative propam is 
characterized by: 

(1) hi^ly individualized curriculum 

(2) flexibility focused on individual student interest 

(3) Use of a variety of school aiid community resources 

(4) Use of a variety of media 

(5) more personalized interaction with a heavy itress on counseling 

(6) students sharing in the reiponsibUity and definition of educational goals 

(7) off-school sites where this would be desirable, 

c. **Cooling Off" Room 

If administratively possible, a school may consider setting aside a "cooling off" 
room for minor disciplina]^ problems in an attempt to offer immediate relief by 
removing the problem student from the classroom. Alignments to the room may 
be from one to several hours. The project is founded on the belief that more per- 
^nal attention, a -'cooling off" or tension reducing period, and an alternative to 
suspension may benefit both the pupil and the classFOom situation. 

Students assipiid to the room are under adult supervimon and are required to con^ 
tinue with their regular classroom assignments. 
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Immidiatt objictives of the "cooling off" room teacher are to: 



(1) Serve as a concerned listener 

(2) Motivate and encourage behavior that facaitates problem solving, 

(3) Counsel and assist in self-realization* 

Behavior Contracts 

Behavior contracts are mutually negotiated apetments between students and 
teadier to reach prescribed behavior goals* The advantages of behavior contracts 
may be listed follows: 

(1) They deal with specific acts of non-conforn ty, 

(2) I^e students are aware that what they did was unacceptable, 

(3) The students are thoroughly involved in analyzing their non-conformity. 

(4) llie students realize what they must do to improve. 

Advocacy Program 

Under the Advocacy Program, each student selects a staff member to act as an 
advisor in the event of a minor problem. The advocate then becomes directly in- 
volved in adjmting minor disciplinary problems. The advantages of an advocacy 
propam are: 

(1) . TOe advocates are able to analyze the causes for the disruption. 

(2) The student Is made aware of the reasons why his behavior was unacceptable. 

(3) The student is involved In planning for the adjustment of the problem. 

(4) Informal counseling is a natural follow-up activity for the advocate and 
students 

(5) An immediate person-to-person solution b offered to a minor problem* 

(6) Wide based itaff participation is effected in remedying minor problems, 
"In-House" Suspension 

This program requires that the student attend school but is restricted while in 
school to a suspension room. TTiis room is staffed by a teacher, and a program of 
studies is carried on with a very strong counseling component. A student can be 
asdpied for varying periods of time, and attendance in regular classes can be either 
entirely or partially restricted. 
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The advantagai of this program are as follows: 

(1) The itudent remains under the supervision of the school staff. 

(2) The propam is flexible (duration of assignment, attendance in other 
cla^s^ etoO« 

(3) The student's sdiool work continues. 

(4) The student does not enjoy a vacation from schooL 

(5) Supportive counseling services are available, 

(6) The program does not ^rpetuate a feeling of alienation from schooL 

(7) The propam retains '*out-of -school" suspension, if needed, 

(8) There is no need for formal reinstatement from an "in-house" suspension. 
Suspension 

The administration in our schools reserves the right to use "out-of-school suspension" for 
instances where, in the opinion of the principal, the student could not work ui the regular 
school atmosphere, ilimtaating the need to leave a di^uptor in the classroom, even temp- 
orarily, to infringe upon the educational rights of fellow students. 

Suspension, if used wisely, is an effective tool in dealing with disciplinary problems; and, 
as with all other forms of puniAment, if over-used or used without discretion, its effective- 
ness becomes diminidied, 

a. Advantages of Susj^nsion: 

(1) Offers immediate relief by removing the student from the scene of difficulty 

(2) Immediately defuses a situation when the final resolution is not yet assured, 

(3) Is a forthright display of the dissatisfaction of the school with tiie behavior of 
student 

(4) ftovides for the Immediate withdrawal of all school-related privileges for the 
suspended student 

(5) Is the most serious request a school can make for the involvement of parents 
in the remediation of a problem 

b. Disadvantages of Suspension* 

(1) May not deal with the cau^s of disruption 

(2) May not guarantee parentd involvement in the solution of the problem 

(3) May be just what the student desires 
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(4) May not imply that any adjustmenti have been made, or that any behavior 
modification can be expected. 



9. Pooling Resource 

Strioui conaideration needs to be given to the possibility of having several neighboring 
schools, each facing ierious disruptivi incidents, pool their individual alternative propam 
r^ourc^ toward the development of a shared program deigned to meet thsir collective 
nttds. For example, several secondary schools within a pven district, following ^tablished 
procedure for the placemtnt of students, pool their individual financial resources to ^tab- 
lish an off -site alttrnative leaftiing center for their use. The pooling of r^ourcts may provid 
the financial capabUity of supporting the off^te center that could not be achieved by the 
schools individually. 

^ile the participating schools are in the b^t position to identify their needs, the resources 
of the dtotrict office and the Alternative Programs Office are required in the organiiation, 
implementation, and tvaluation of the project, 

, Essentially, the plan require the participating schools to: 

a, Rea^ess their cunent needs and allocations of existing alternative propam resources, 

b* Cooperatively design their common propam, 

c. Receive support of the district office and the Alttrnative ftograms Office. 
10. Extracurricular Activities 

Schools experiencing increasing disciplinary problems may wish to consider the use of 
extracurricular funds to develop effective programs, 

11* Community Based Agencies 

There are a variety of mental health and social service agenci^, as well as other community 
organizations, with the capability of assisting young people with their problems of inter- 
personal relationships, impending maturation, and social adjustment, ftineipals, counselors, 
and other staff members should acquaint themselves with the service of th^e agencies. In 
some instances, the agencies may work independently of each other, and, if not well coor- 
dinated, their service may either overlap or become unknown and unused. 

D, THE PRINCIPAL AND OTAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Disciplinary problems in classrooms and schools are often cited as being among the most serious 
obstacles to student progre^ and good staff morale. Increasing numbers of disruptive incidents con^ 
sumt valuable time and energy of teacher and administrator, Thm, each school must give careful 
consideration to staff development propams and needs in the area of dbclpline. 

Effective school principals accept the r^ponsibility for keeping informed and, hopefully, have 
developed the skills necttsary to guide the in-service education of staff. The specific content and 
approach to staff development must be determined by the needs of each schooL Schools that are 
plagued by serious dkruption must take a more direct approach in their staff development programs 
than schools which have succttsfuUy maintained a d^irable level of discipline. 
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Most school staffs have both exptriincad and inixperiencad pirsonntl. Tha following art sug* 
gested topics which may bt considerad In the presentation of staff davelopnient programs to each 
poup: 

A, Staff Development for New Teachers 

1. A thorough familiarization with the code of discipline of the school 

2. A thorough unde^tandlng of the philaiophy of discipline of the School District 

3. An examination of the possible ca^es of disruption 

4. Instruction in the principles of good cla^room management 

5. An exploration of the teacher's role and r^ponsibUity in discipline 

6. Responses teachers should and should not make in dealing with dteruption 

7. Reacting to an emergency situation 

8« The school community: its problems^ mores, and subcultures 

9, The educational and human needs of students 

10. "^e identification of learning problems 

11. nroblem^solving clinics 

B. Staff Development for Experienced Teaches^ 
1* Review of the school code of discipline 

2. Discussion of the teacher's role and r^ponsibility in discipline 

8. Involvement of staff in the identification of problems and the formulation of 
suggested remedies 

4. Use of special talents and skUls of staff members in the search for solutions to 
problems 

llie approach which the school staff employs in staff development propams in discipline 
is dictated in part by: 

1, T^e level of sophbtication of the staff relative to disciplinary problems 

2. The nature, extent, and severity of the problems 

3. The special needs, talents, and abiliti^ of staff members 

4, The availability of special r^ourc^ and facilities. 

E. THE PMNCff AL AND DJOmDUAL SCHOOL CODES OF DBCffLINE 

Every school must have a written student code avaUable to all concemal. A fair, realistic, and 
comprehensive statement of school policies, discipline, due proc^ proc«Iur^, and consequence of 
misconduct will build a strong b^e for any discipline program, 
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WhUt gtne ral guideline can bt offsred to ^ist schools in the creation of a sound cods, each 
school must develop its own code which reflects the needs of that individual school and addrisste 
itsalf to that particular school iituation, A code of diicipline that Is tailored to the specific needs and 
r^ourc^ of a school is a first step in the reduction of violtnce and disruption. 

It k imperative that students^ teacher, adminlBtrators, and parents bscome involved in the 
proct^ of df veloping individual school codts of discipline. 

F. CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 

(It must be noted that the use of corporal punishment as a means to maintain discipline and th© 
use of physical force to quell serious disruptions or to protect one*s self are two separate matters.) 
The current status of the use of corporal puntahment in the Philadelphia Public Schools is deter- 
mined by the following Board r^olutlon^ 

RESOLVED . That the use of corporal punlAment to maintain dbcipline in the Philadelphii 
Public Schools is forbidden, except as foUows: 

Only In extreme and exceptional ^ses, and after every other po^ible remedial measure 
has been applied, may corporal punidiment be administered by the principal. In these 
instances^ certain definite precautions must be taken. The principal should: 

1. Secure the written permbsion of the student's parent 

2. Be sure to have the proceeding witn^ed by an adult staff member 

3. Take every precaution to avoid any charge of cruelty or brutality 

4. Make a complete record of the facts in the case 

5. Send a full report to the district superintendent 

Even after the exercise of every precaution, the principal should Be aware that in adminis^ 
tering corporal punishment he a^uming a heavy r^ponsibillty and incurring a real risk. 

. . .Corporal punishment, as used herein, shall not include reasonable action taken by any 
employe in self-defense against physical a^ault or to prevent physical Injury to another 
person, and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED, Ttat all resolutions and reguJations inconsistent herewith are 
hereby r^cinded insofar as they are Inco^istent. 

In addition, the adopted Student Bill of Rights and ResponsiblHtte states: 
"Students shall not be subjected to corporal punishment*'' 

Therefore, corporal punishment may be used only under the conditions listed above, by the 
principal with students below t he senior high school levels. 

In the recent U.S. Supreme Court affirmation of a federal court ruling regarding the use of 
corporal punishment (Baker yb. Owen) it was decided that procedural tvim must be observed before 
corporal punishment can be administered. In general: 
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a. Warn what ipt cific misbihavior will mult in corporal punishmint 

b. Usi corporal punishmint only afttr other deterrints fail 

c. Use corpora punfahment only in the pr^ence of an adult itaff member 

d. Rtport the incident to tht partnti if they so requ^t. 

In light of tht a^umed mk$, the incrtasing number of legal r^trictions placed on its vm and tht 
development of mort tffectivt mtana of dealing wito dbciplint, principali art advistd that the use of 
corporal punidiment to maintain disciplint is a vtry hazardoui and dubious course of action. 
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THE STUDENT AND DISCIPLINE 

A. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

B. THE STUDENT BILL OF RIGHTS 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
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TIffi PUPIL AND DISCff LINE 

A* GENERAL CONSmERATIONS 

If ^hoola are to reflact the demodratlc society in which they exist, then they diould be char- 
aoterizied by a climate of mutual r^pect and concern for individual pri^^^ and r^ponsibiliti^. 
To foster thfa atm^phere of mutual raipect. It is reasonable to a^ume that students' expectations 
of schools, and the expectations of schMls in the area of discipline bxb of equal importance^ 

1. What Students Can Reasonably Expect oif Schools 

a. Literp^rsonal relatioi^hii^ buUt upon mutual r^pect 

b, A sound education^ propam 

c, A school climate that is relatively free of violence and disruption 

d. An opportunity to pErticlpate in aU facets of school life activiti^ 
e« A written code of discipline containing 

(1) Cl^r and concise language 

(2) Rew^nable expectatioi^ of student conduct reflecting the maturity 
levels of the pupils 

(3) Reasonable consequence for failure to meet th^ expectatiom 

(4) An opportunity for student input, consistent with the maturity level 
of the pupil, in the devdopment of a school code of discipline 

f . A r^pect for flie legal rights of a student as a citizen of a free society 

gp Due procais in the administeation of disciplinai^ measure 

h, ^c^ to school r^ource: counselor, support personnel, and propam 
offerinp 

2, Wiat Schools Can Re^onably Expect of Students 

a. bterpei^nal relationships built upon mutual repect and courtly 

b. Respect for authority as v^tad in teach^Sp support pei^nnel, and 
adminmtrato^ 

c. Compliance with city, state, and federal laws 

d. Compliance with reasonable rul^ of conduct as expr^ed in the school code 
of discipline 

e. Regidar and punctual attendauct in school and every signed cla^ 
f p Conscientious effort in school work 
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B. THl STUDENT BILL OP RIGHTS AND RESPONSffilLITffiS 

The effective implementation of the Student Bill of Righti and ResponiibUltiei can aaist In the 
development of a sound school program to reduce pupil violence and disruption. Many of students' 
rights granted by the bill have been affirmed elsewhere by recent court decisions and administrative 
directives. Other rights contained in the Student Bill of Rights and Responsibilitia have traditionally 
been found among sound goals of education; i.e., student involvement in student government, student 
participation in dedsions affecting curriculum, and freedom from unreasonable or excrasive punish, 
ment. Schools in a democratic society cannot do Im than rapect the basic rights of our citizens. 

However, the full implementation of the Student Bill of Rights and Rwponsibilitles impli^ that 
emphasis be given to the r^ponsibUities of students equal to that men to their basic rights. For 
example. Article 10 and 11 of the Student Bill of Rights and RwponsibUities state: 

"In light of the creation of th«e orderly procedure for dealing with student concerns, no 
student shall disrupt the educational proce^ within a school. 

Every member of the school community, including student, parent, the school staff, has the 
responsjbUity to promote regular attendance at school, orderly conduct and behavior, freedom from 
fear of insult or injury, and maidmum opportunitiM for learning on the part of each student." 

A careful examination of the commentary, which is an intepal part of the bUl, reveals that the 
following provisions relative to pupil responsibilities need to be thoroughly explored and enforced: 

"School authoritire shaU prohibit and can censor material which is obscene according to current 
legal defmition; which is libelous, offensive, or which inflame or incite students as to create a clear 
and present danger of the commission of unlawful acta on, or of physical disruption to the orderiy 
operation of the school." ^ 

ft 

"If the students post material which may contain obscene, libelous, or generally offensive 
language, they wUl be subject to the following punishment: a reprimand, a suspension or expulsion 
accordmg to the merits of the case." ' 

"Guidelines shall restrict forums from the following- violation of attendance regulations obs- 
cenity, inflammaton' language, inciting students to riot, cleariy endangering the health or safety or 
membera of the school community, or clearly disrupting the educational procas." 

"In no case shall an ombudsman supersede the right or obligation of a parent to counsel pro- 
tect or reprreent his/her son or daughter." 

"Students also have r^ponsibilities. Thae responsibUitira include regular school attendance 
conscientious effort m clasroom work, and conformance to school rulra and regulations. Most of all 
they shall, with the administration and faculty, share the responsibUity of developing a climate in the 
school that is conducive to wholesome learning and living." 
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Finally^ 



"Students' rights also entail r^ponsibilities. Self-re ipect and respect for others art among the 
major goals of this document. No student has the right to interfere wiUi the education of fellow 
itudenti. It la the respondbillty of each itudent to respect the rights of all who are involved in the 
educational proc^. In no way do^ thii Student Bill of Rights and ResponsibUiti^ diminish the legal 
authority of the Board of Education to deal with disruptiveltudents, Tniis r^olution rtcogniz^ the 
student's responaibility for hto conduct and at the same time extends the range of his responsibility,'* 

The principals as caretaker of the rights and r^ponsibiliti^ of all members of the school, is 
obliged to enforce both th e rights and r^ponsibilitl^ of students as outlined in the Student Bill of 
Rights and R^ponsibilities, To do less than to enforce each with equal vigor and ^rigilance Is to 
create a distortion in the minds of the students as to their role as effective citizens in a democratic 
society* 
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THE PARENT AND DISCIPLINE 



A. WHAT PARENTS CAN REASONABLY EXPECT 
OF SCHOOLS 

B. WHAT SCHOOLS CAN REASONABLY EXPECT 
OF PARENTS 
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THE PARENT AND SCHOOL DISCff LmE 

The rtsponsibility for education for constructive citizenship cannot be a^ufned by the school 
done. It is reasonable to expect that parenti ihould strive to help their children believe In the im^ 
portanct of hon^ty, r^pect for law, r^pect for public and private property, and r^pect for the 
rights of others. The obligations of the school in this regard are no 1^, ^en both pirties, parent 
and school, worjc dUigently toward the fulfuUment of these obligations, each individual child benefits. 
Hiis partnership of parent and school is characterized by reasonable expectations that each has for 
the other, 

m 

A. WHAT PARENTS REASON ABLY EXPECT OP SCHOOLS 

1. Courteous and prof^ional treatment by all staff members 
2« A school code of dtacipline which is 

a« Written in clear and concise language 

b. Readily avaUable to both students and parents 

c. Explicit in Intent 

d« Fair in content and consistent in application 

e. Deigned to reflect the needs and d^ir^ of the community 

f. Indicative of input by students relative to their maturity, and by parents 

8« An opportunity for parents to be involved when a student is experiencing difficulty 

a. Information on what has happened 

b. Information on what the consequence will be 

c. Information on po^ible appeals 

d. Ample opportunity to be heard 

4, Communications from school when a student is having 
a* Academic problems 

b. Adjustment problems 

c. Attendance and/or punctudlty problems 

d. Police and/or court related problems 

5, Information on whom to contact and the b^t way of making contact In the event of 
problems 

a. Title of the pei^on 

b. Responsibility of the pe^on 
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c. Acc^ibUity of tht person 
d* OrganiMtional itructurt of the school 
B, WHAT SCHOOLS 0^ REASON ABLY IXPECT OF PAMINTB 
1« Courteous treatinent by paints 

2. A^uranct of itudents' complianca with approved codes of discipIiBe 
3* ExplaAation of school rul^ to younger chUd^n 

4. Contact with school pejwnnel conceniing: 
a» Rules which e^b not undentood 

Change in rulei parente would like to suggest 
c. Suggesting possible solutiom to problems 

5. Explanation, and qu^tioning of student ftopess Reports 
a. Qu^tion students' program of studio 

h. Seek out reasons for faQing pad^ in subject, work habits and behavior 
c. Examine attendance and punctuality data carefully 
8« Work with schoot pei^onnel whenever special service are indicated for the student 

7. Involvement in aU aspects of the student's school life 

8. Inter^t in: 

a. Course taken 

b. Texts and materials used 

c. Lri^sons studied 

d. Homework assipied 
a* Roster and schedules 

f . R^ulte of standardized and teach^^onstmctad t^ts 

9. Exercising their right to confer with school personnel whenever the nerf m seen 
by student and/or parent 

lOt Fulfilling their obliption to confer with school pemnnel whenever the need 
m seen by school pei^onnel 

lit Becoming active participante in home and school a^ocmtion m^tinp, functions, 
and projecte 

12, Rfo^ding for tiie physicd needs of the students 
18. Nbintaining contact with the school 
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THE TEACHER AND DISCIPLINE 



A. THE UNIQUi ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

B. TEACHER RESPONSIBILITIES IN DISCIPLINE 

C. PRINCIPLES OF GOOD CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

D. DEALING WITH DISRUPTION 

E. ACTIONS TEACHERS SHOULD NOT TAKE 

F. THE COUNSELORS' ROLE IN DISCIPLINE 
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Tfffi TOACIffiR AND DISCEPLD^E 



A, THE TOIIQUE ROLE OF TIffi TEACHER 

Bieausa of the tiacher *s cotutant Involviinent with studentSi no other Bingle individual affects 
the tone of the school more then the teacher. 

At any one time, the teacher may be cast in the role of instructor, guides helper, parent, symbol 
of authority, ministeri ooUQielor, advocate, intermedian^i buffer, dbcipllnarian, enforcer of rules, 
judge, member of *Hhe tttablkhment,** and friend, Reg^dl^ of whether or not a teacher can 
effectively assume th^e rol^» the fact is that the teacher is viewed in this manner by the students^ 
it is because of these perceptions that a teacher is placed in a pivotal position in all school functions 
and propams, including ttiat of dtoclpline. As a member of the prof^ional staff, a teacher must be 
actively involved in the formulationi revision, instruction, and enforcement of the rul^ and code 
of dkciplhie of the schod. r^pot^ibUiti^ cannot be abdicatedi nor should they he* 

% THE TEACHER'S RESFONSSILniBS m DISCffLmE 

Each teacher must understand that preventive discipline is always preferable to remedial dkcl- 
pUnei and also, that: 

1. ilie control of students in the clas^oom is a risponsibUity that belonp first to the teacher* 

2, The teacher must accept responsibility for situatioi^ dealing with discipline or for 
obtaining help whenever and wherever th^e occur within a schooL 

3« Good control is the outpowth of good planning, good management, and good teachings 

4. Certain behavioral characterktics are the r^ult of a child's prop^ throu^ succMive 
levels of maturity. 

5. R^pect from studente is earned, and the amount of repeat returned m related to the 
amount and mamm given* 

6. Students adhere b^t to th^ rules and standards in whose formulation they played 
a role, 

7. The majority of any poup accepts and observe poup standardi, 
8« Oenerdlyi students react more to positive incentive, 

9* bi dealing with disruptive behavior, each teacher h^ the right and the prof^ionil 
obligation to secure special wistanct from counseloii, nurs^, attendance worker, and 
administratori, 

10. Remedial measure taken should be commensurate with the offense committed. 

11, Serious Isolations of the behavioral standards of a school are to be brought immediately 
to the attention of the principal. 
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12. Ttachers art obligated to be consistent in enforcing the school code of behavior. 

13* Students, as members of our iocietyj have certain rights and responsibUiti^i and the 

teacher must aMume the role of caretaker in safi^guarding their rights and responsibilities. 

C, GENERAL PRmClPLES OF GOOD CLASSROOM ^^AGE^ffiNT 

Because most members of a group respond cooperatively to poup standards, it Is imperative 
that the ttchniquw employed by teachers to develop feelinp of mutual cooperation be based on 
sound principles of classroom management* To accomplish this^ all teachers must' 

Provide a clf^oom climate characterized by mutual support, inter^t, and 
understanding* 

a. Be friendly and kind^ but also firm and decisive. 

b. Be consistent in the enforcement of poup standards and personal 
attitude toward students. 

c. Be interested in matters that inter^t students. 

d. Be enthusiastic bi the clas^oom and optimistic in achieving desired 
r^ults. 

2. Be aw^e of the growth and development charecteriatics of students, 
a* Know how they pow, feel, learn and interact with each other, 

b. Bi cognizant of peer presaurei and problems facing students. 

€• Be aware of outside community problems facing itudenti, 

d. Understand why students react as they do to disruptive stimuli; however^ 
understanding may not imply acceptance, 

3. Know the students' backpounds, needs, inter^ts, and abilities, 

a. Consult school records and confer with other staff members^ but do not 
become prejudiced by the records or opinions of others, 

b* Confer with parents before problems occur. 

c. Provide students with the opportunity for a fresh start and a positive adjustment. 

d. Know the school community: its mor^, valu^, and subcultures. 
4. Prepare inter^ting instructional propams. 

a. Capitalize on the inter^ts of students. 

b. Use variety in l^on pr^entation, 

c. Avoid idle moments and "free time," 

d. Plan for a change In pr^entation in case of boredom or fatigue on the part of the 
students, 
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Str^ the broader applicability of skUIs and concepts learned. 

5. bivolve students in developing classroom standards; provide students with an oppMtunity 
for input in the development of rute which will affect them and be certain that cla^- 
room tvlm are Jn apeement with schoolwidt cod^ and policies to insure consistency, 

6. Prepare in advance tor unusual situations: fire drills, special assenibli^i change in 
schedule, citywidt testing propams, partis, special events, school and clas visitors, etc. 

7. Help each student achieve succe^, 

a. Be certain each student knows the objective of each I^on. 

b. Indicate actions studente should take to overcome past failure. 

c. Evaluate student progr^ regularly and share th^a evaluations with the students. 

d. Repeat the right of privacy of each student*s accomplishment or lack of 
accomplsshnient, 

8. Provide a healthy and attractive claffiroom setting* 

a. Be aware of seating airangnients. 

b. Control lifting and ventilation. 

' c. Attend to the a^thetic quality of the classroom, 

d. Set the standard for orderlin^ by good example. 

9. Be conscious of every student at all tim^. 

a. Be mobile and do not remain at the d^k or any one spot in the classroom. 

b. Be aware of small problems; alertn^ to small problems may prevint larger 
problems, 

e. Do not overlook infractions of classroom rules. 

10* Be prepared to substantiate evaluations of pupil process and maintain adequate 
records relative to: 

a. Attendancet latency, cutting 

b. Homework assignments 

c. Cla^room participation 

d. Work habits and behavior 

D. DELING WITH DKEUPTION 

Actions taken to quell disturbance and administer correction to offenders are almost as varied 
as the situations that occur. What follows, however^ are some sugg^ted technique and ideas many 
teachers have found succ^ful in dealing with disruptive behavior* TTiis list Is by no meani i^hauative: 

!• Use sipials or futures which inform the pupil that the teacher is aware that what is going 



on should be controlled. 
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2. Keep students who have difficulty with SGlf-control near the teacher, ^ 

3. Use humor to defugg a cense situation, but not at any one student*s expense; 
avoid Sarcasm and ridicule of individuals and groups. 

4. Provide students With an opportunity to express d^atisfaction with what is going on. 

5. Make the student aware of the teacher's dissatisfaction with what m going on. 

6. Stop the le^on and re-emphasize routine and procedure; review the class code of 
conduct, if necessaty, 

7. Remove the student from the particular situation, but insure the student's super- 
vision at all tim^^ 

8. Be certain the student knows that what has been done is wrong, why it is wrongs and 
what specific steps to take to correct it. 

9. Clearly define the limits to which a student can go and what the consequences will be 
tot going beyond those limits. 

10. Give students insight into the caus^ of their unacceptable behavior. 

11. Reward positive behavior, but do not escalate awards to the depee that they might 
be Goi^idered wages or bribes for acceptable behavior. 

12. Withdraw privilege for continued misbehavior. 

13. Do not permit a tin^e lag to occur between unacceptable behavior and punishment; 
the longer the lag* the less effective the punishment becomes. 

14. Contact the parents and solicit their assistance in enforcing school and classroom 
rules. 

15. Seek out the causes for disruption and develop strategic to deal with those causes. 

16. Seek assistance tTOrti counseloii, nurs^, and other support personnel. 

17. Refer the student who fails to respond to corrective measure to the principal 
or to a d^ipiated disciplinarian; in making the raftrraU teachers are to: 

a. Use form EHV 20 for each student involved; forward in a sealed envelope when 
not delivered by j^ponsible perionneh 

b. Include the specific nature of the disruptive conduct. 

c. Include d^criptions and dates of more serious offenses if the case is cumulative, 

d. Include specific adjustments tried by the teacher, including the use of spicialized 
help secured before making the referral. 

e. Avoid generalisations and editorialising; limit the referral to facts. 

f. Remember: referrals become a part of the student*s file and are open to review 
by student and parents; be professional In choice of words and descriptions, 

18. Welcome opportuniti^ to work with parents; solicit their support to adjust behavioral 
problems. 
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CAUTION: Care must be exercised in speaking to students about their misb©ha\dor in the 
presence of others. Like adults, students frequently, react differenfly in group situations than they 
do in private. Individuals will go to peat lengths to "^ve face" and respond to peer pressures when 
confronted in a crowd, ftivacy k not only an indication of mutual rtepect when dealing with dis- 
ruptive behavior, but is also a great ally in having students regain some measure of self-control to 
make them receptive to su^^tions for improving behavior* 

ACTION TEACHERS SHOULD NOT TAKE 

As was noted In the previous action, there are probably as many avenues of approach to dealin 
with disruptive behavior as there are kinds of disruption that can occur in a sdiooL While the 
previous section dealt with generally acceptable ways of coping with disturbances, this section 
identifies practices which contribute little or nothing to the solution of disciplinary problems. There- 
fore, teachers are not to use the following forms of punishment: 

1. Deding with a recalcitrant pupil by isolating him or her without supamaon; a student 
who does not respond while under a teacher*s direct supervlmon can hardly be expected 
to respond when granted complete freedom from supervision* 

2* Refusing a student admission to class; only under unusual circumstances can schools 
refuse admission to a student, A student who is prohibited from attending class at the 
direction of the teacher is now free to roam the halls and disturb others, ftohibition to 
attend cla^ fails to address it^lf to elfter the cause or the remedy of the problem* 

3, Pacing the entire problem on to someone else without making some attempt to solve 
the problem; the adjustment of behavior problems is the joint responsibility of teachers 
and administration* Teachers shall have Immediate recourse to administrator who shall 
give the teacher effective and consistent support In each case, Theriforej behavioral 
problems and their solution are the rttponsibUity of both teacher and administrator, 

4, Seeking forced apolopes from itudents; forced apologia give no indication that the root 
caus^ of the disturbance have been uncovered, or that the student has learned how to 
avoid having the problem reoccur in the future. Dealing with minor disturbances should 
be a teaching-learning situation, and until the student becomes cognizant that past actions 
were wrong and knows what can be done to avoid the same problem, a forced apology is 
little more than a superficial gesture, 

5, Admintetering mass punishment to the entire cla^; rarely is every student in the ©roup 
equally r^ponslble for misconduct. Usually, this form of punishment results in undue 
hardship for students who were not responsible, while those who were are lost in the 
anonymity of the group* 

6, Assigning punishments so severe that it becomes virtually impossible for the student 
to re-establish lattefacto^ relations with both the group and the teacher, 

7* Assipilng repetitious and meaningly academic tasks* Again, there Is little connection 
between the act and the punishment, and there is the danger of providing the impression 
that academic tasks are forms of punkhment, 

8, Inflicting pe^onal indlgnlti^ on pupils, 

9* Assigning students I u another cla^ without the prior approval of the principal; prior 
approval is necessary, as the classroom alignment of students is the responsibility of the 
building principaL 

10, Administering corporal punishment; l*e,, any form of punishment which is physical in 
nature and which r^ultd in the physical discomfort of the recipient. 



F, THE COUNSELORS* ROLE m DKCIPLD^E 



Ab a member of the school staffs the counselor assumes the same r^ponaibUiti^ as do other 
staff members in contributing toward the creation and maintenance of a humanistic school climate. 
Because of the coumelor's particular role m ^fating students with individual adjuitment problems, 
the counselor mak^ an important contribution to the development of the students' sense of r^pon- 
sibility for their own behavior. The com^elor helps them to look at counes of action open to themj 
to consider the corisequtnc^ of each, and to realize that they are r^ponsible for their decision. 

Sepclfically, the counselor needs to be actively involved in- 

1. Setting school standards 

2. Early identification of learning and/or behavioral problems 

3. Staff development with teachers in acquiring skills in the handling of problems with 
students 

4. Group counseling and guidance 

5. Working with parents 

6. Using resource within and outside the School District to help remediate identified 
problems 

7. Providing supportive help through individualized counseling with students who are 
experiencing adjustment difficulti^ 

Students who are refeired to administrators or disciplinarians because of adjustment problems 
may be referred to the counselor following the deposition of an immtdiati problem* Also, adminis- 
trators and disciplinarians may need to confer with the counselor for information which may be help- 
ful in the rtmediation of the case* Following the action by the disciplinarian^ the students may be 
referred for follow-up counseling. The counselor's particular role, then. In dtoclplinaty eases m to: 

1, Help students to: 

a. Gain undezstanding of their behavior 

b. Be knowledgeable about school and cli^ cod^ of conduct 

c. Consider possible course of action to follow and the consequence of each 

d. Decide what is to be done in the step-by-step implementation of a proposed 
course of action 

2* Confer with school staff and parents to: 

a. Gain peater insight into the caus^ of the student's behavior 

b. Develop stratep^ for meeting the specific and particular needs of the student 

c. Consider ways of supporting the student's plan for self-^help 

3. Make referrals to, and work with, appropriatt school and community services which may 
help to meet the needs of the student 
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Because of the unique ^Uls, the coun^lor aMumes a very specialiied role in the early 
idtntificatton of leaniing pfoblems. Often, there ii a direct relation^ip between learning 
problems and behavioral gymptons. The coun^lor is a reiource person to the dM^oom 
teacher in the early identification and remediation of learning and adjustment problemB, especially 
at the elementary school level. Through appropriate staff development activiti^ and daily contacts 
with teacheri and other staff memberi, ipecial skills and technique to achieve thee results can be 
shared. 

In summitfy, there are three aspects to the role of the counselor in discipline, all of which 
aim toward helping the pupfl arrive at an understanding of unsatisfactory behavior so that a more 
positive and satisfactory use of self can result. The aspects are preventive, ^medial, and referral. 
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SUPPORTIVE PERSONNEL'S 
ROLE IN DISCIPLINE 
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SUPPORTIVE PERSONNEL'S ROLE m DISCEPLINE 



Everyone cQncerned with a modem school has a definite role to play in school discipline. In 
recant yearsj school staffi have grown from teachers, principalis and secretaries to include a variety 
of aides, a^istantSi paraptofessionak, volimteer^ other supportive personneL While each has a 
clearly delineated t^k to perform in the basic instructional program of the school^ each also has a 
r^ponsibility for the conduct level of the schooL 

Each member of the school contributes to the climate of the school building; this is an ines- 
capable reality as a result of the interaction of pe^onalities within the schooL The full cooperation 
and enthusiastic involvement of all staff members are essential inpedients in the development of a 
sound program of discipline. 

Thus, ill school employes must follow certain basic principles to help create a positive school 
climate: 

Basic Principle of Good Discipline for Supportive Personnel 

1. Build good interpersonal relationships. 

Respect the dignity of every individual at all times; the respect one receives is 
dependent upon one's manner, bearing, and the way in which othe^ are treated. 

2. Demoi^trata respect for others. 

Avoid the use of objectionable terms and language. 
Avoid physical contact. 
Be fair and firm, yet courteous and consistent. 
Avoid favoritism in relationships with pupils. 

3. Be alert at all times. 

Know the climate of the school community. 

Know the signs of impending difficulty, e.g., unusually large gatherings of 
youngsters; rumors; unusually high levels of excitement; etc. 

Be alert to outsiders and trespassers. 

4. Know students as individuals. 

Try to know the names of the students in such areas as the yard or lunchroom. 
Help to break down the anonymity of pupils in large schools. 
Assist students in the solution of small problems. 

Know where and to whom to refer students with more complex problems. 
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5. Be a member of the school team, 

colleague in the solution of school problems. 
Uphold school rules and policiei. 

Develop good working relationships with other staff members, 
.^ume a proper shcure of r^ponslbUiti^. 
Don't avoid situations which need attention. 

6. Be attentive to responiibiliti^. 
Develop a good attendance pattern. 

Show consistincy in rarrying out rKponsibilities. 
Be punctual for assignments. 

Avoid excessive socialization with other staff membera while carrying out 
responsibiliti^. 

7. Use common sense and mature judgment. 
Avoid extremes In dress and pooming. 
Use initiative in emergencies. 

Develop relationships with students that will encourage them to addr^ 
teacher properly; i.e., Mr., MisSs etc. 

Don't i^ue idle threats^ 

Don't abandon an alignment without authorization or proper causes 

Don't ove^oclalize with pupils; maintain a dignified, mature relationship with 
all. 

Strive to maintain composure at all tim^. 

Develop reasonable expectations of student conduct. 

Be profesiional in describing school-related incidents to othei^. 

8. Be familiar with the ichool and assignment. 
Know the duties of the position. 

Know the persons in authority. 

Know the policies and code of conduct of the school. 

Know the organisation of the school* 

Know the r^ourc^ of the schooL 
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BrBLIOGRAPHY 

Ttroughout this statiment on dkciplmt^ reference is made to the following publications, directive 
and guldtlin^ of the School District of Philadelphia: 

Administrative Bulletin #2, Relations with Police Authoriti^ and Court Officeri; June, 1971 

Administrativt Bulletin #13; Suspension and Expubion of Students; May, 1959 

Administrativi Bulletin #22; Discipline for Comtructivi Citizenrfiip. May 1955 

Administrative Bulletin #22A; ^cipline for Constructive Citizenihip-^for ClaMroom Teachtrs; 
May, 1955 ~ 

Administrative Bulletin #22B ; Discipline for Comtructive Citiienship^or School Principals; 
May,19BB 

Constructive Citizenship, Supplement for Home and School Associations and Community Councfli; 
Code Prohibiting SctIous Student Rflsconduct; 1973 

Guideline for Access to and Release of Student Records and hformation; August, 1975 
Identification of Visitors to Schools; Field Operations, File 500; Decembers 1975 
Parents Bill of Rights and R^ponsibiliti^; Field Operatioi^, File 500; February, 1975 
Student Bill of Rights and Responsibliti^; Field Operations, File 500; January, 1974 
Suspension and Expulsion of Students; Field Operations, File 600; March, 1975 
Transfer of Students to R,D, Clares; Field Operations, File 500; October, 1974 



